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BRINKERHOFF & FARIS, 


Over ten years of absolutely successful experience in the business 
We confine ourselves to South West Missouri, which is the riches. 
and most favored district in soil and climate of the whole West. 
All real estate is constantly enhancing in value. Our methods are 
conservative, and no customer of ours has ever lost one cent 
through our loans. The prevailing rate of interest here is 7% 
semi-annual. Correspondence solicited. Satisfactory references 
furnished if desired. 


WM. E. BRINKERHOFF, Carthage, Mo. 
H. P. FARIS, Clinton, Mo. 
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THE annual session of this Society held early in the last 
month with the hospitable Roger Williams Church, of this 
city, was full of interest, and gave earnest of a future of no 
less devotion to the work undertaken. A large number of 
the prominent workers were present. The reports of the 
secretaries expressed advancement both in the work abroad 
and in the churches at home. There was indication of 
an effort at more thorough organization, which is always 
power. ‘The treasurer’s statement assured that there was no 
debt, but the inquiry might well accompany it whether we had 
carefully surveyed the whitened fields and opened avenues to 
enter them with harvesters. Is it best to be content with a 
little well done, when possibilities so great are at our hands 
to be grasped with a large faith and a courageous endeavor? 

Especially gladdening was the report of the work and in- 
terest in the Vermont Yearly Meeting, and also in the West- 
ern District. Enlargement seems written over both sections. 

The address of Mrs. Phillips was characteristic of her, and 
she was listened to with sympathetic responses as she took 
us to her own India and pointed out to us its attractiveness, 
its great needs, its soul-inspiring opportunities. She makes 
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one feel emphatically that to be a missionary is a great priv- 
ilege. 

The usual routine business was attended to and in no 
thing, it is hoped, was the real meaning of the existence of 
the Society lost sight of. The names of expected candidates 
were mentioned, home missions were not omitted, and the 
privilege of aiding them was not passed by in silence. Plans 
for the enlargement of our literature work were adopted. 
And so'we all step forth to another year’s untried responsi- 
bilities, strong only in that strength which supplements human 
weakness. May the purpose be to do well our little part. 





LorD DUFFERIN, one of the late governors-general of 
Canada, is now Viceroy of British India. Our readers may 
remember that sometime since a petition was sent to Queen 
Victoria from some zenana women in India by a missionary, 
that she would consider the woes they were enduring for want 
of medical aid, and send them women physicians. Lady 
Dufferin, in accordance with the advice of the Queen, has en- 
gaged in the promotion of this very benevolent object, and 
has recently organized a “ National Association for Supplying 
Female Medical Aid to the Women of India,” of which she 
was made Lady President, and Lord Dufferin Patron. Says 
the Jndia Witness: “The Queen has graciously telegraphed 
her willingness to be the Royal Patron of the Association. 
An elaborate prospectus was adopted, and the organization 
is to be completed by the establishment of. branch associa- 
tions in the various provinces. A public meeting will be held 
in Calcutta during the next cold season, when the whole 
scheme will be put fully before the public. In the meantime 
liberal subscriptions to the “Countess of Dufferin’s Fund” 
are coming in, and steps have already been taken to induce 
medical ladies in England and America to turn their atten- 
tion toward India. The whole movement is of the most 
praiseworthy character, and is being pushed forward with an 
energy which gives promise of great success.” 
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Dr. Thoburn, of Calcutta, the popular missionary of the 
M. E. Church, in his recent work, A/y Missionary Experi- 
ence, speaking of the growth of interest in woman’s relation 
to missions, pertinently says: 


‘‘A board of managers composed exclusively of men is 
not competent to enlist, send out, and administer the affairs 
of any considerable number of young ladies. . . . It 
has been said that a separate missionary society need not 
have been organized, and that its work could even now be as 
well done by the parent Society. It is easy after the event 
to say that things might have been done differently, but 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that any six lead- 
ing men in the church would have been able to interpret the 
rising conviction of their Christian sisters, if the matter had 
been left to the men alone. But to say that the direction of 
the movement should be intrusted to men who did not appre- 
ciate its superlative worth, and some of whom did not dis- 
parage it, is simply to say that the good work should have 
been suppressed at the outset.” 


THE dense darkness that envelops Central Africa may be 


seen by the fact that Stanley, in his wonderful journey across 
that portion of the continent, did not meet a single individual 
who had ever heard the Gospel. The brutal treatment of 
woman in those regions almost surpasses belief. In one 
kingdom he visited, it is related, that when its king rises to 
walk about his hut, his wives — he has several hundred of 
them — lie down to make a carpet for him to tread upon. 
When he wishes to take a nap, half a dozen of them lie flat 
to form a mattress. When he sits down, one of them, on 
hands and knees, makes a stool-like throne for her lord and 
master, while another kneels to form a back to this throne. 

Is it a marvel that women who love Christ should band 
themselves together to send to their heathen sisters the only 
panacea for their woes, the glorious gospel of the blessed 
Christ ? 


THE attention of each reader is called to Mother Hill’s 
suggestion regarding our magazine. Shall not her counsel be 
heeded ? 
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Courage. 


[BY MRS. J. L. PHILLIPS.] 
{Extracts from an address at the Woman’s Convention at Ocean Park, Maine, 
August 12.] E 

To stand on the deck of a vessel bound for a foreign port 
and see the dear old home shores fade in the distance, is not 
an easy task. The study of a foreign people, their language, 
and the missionaries sent to them, is a severe test. But to be 
a worker in a foreign field, with the ¢es¢ years in the past and 
the golden harvest in the near future, is a joy than which earth 
hath no greater. For this keen joy, running through many 
swift years, I am indebted in no small measure to the Woman’s 
Society. To Him who put it into the hearts of those earnest 
women to help me be all the praise, while I remember each 
one with truest gratitude. 

Two little words — would that I were a voice and could echo 
them through your very souls this coming year — courage, 
earnestness. 

The mercury stood at 96° in our coolest rooms. An In- 
dian lull was upon us withall its subtle impotency and weari- 
ness,— not a leaf was stirring,— Nature’s pulse had ceased to 
beat, and ours had almost, too. A letter lay on the floor, a 
crumpled thing —courage; — a fine message for her to send 
to me, from her shady pulpit in those Christian mountains. 
Year after year, let this climate sap the life-blood till the very 
fibres and sinews hang lax and loose. Let Aer soul feed on 
Hindus uperstition and bigoted idolatry till it is faint and 
famishing for spiritual bread, and then she may talk to me 
about courage! Suddenly a courageous breeze straight from 
those same dear old mountains swept through the house. 
And you, favored ones in temperate zones, you have yet to 
learn the life there is in a breeze. All through the depress- 
ing rains and the cold season with its keen joys, and the 
fiery one with its hard work, the breezes whispered “ courage,” 
and we blessed the hand that penned it, up in the New 
Hampshire mountain, smoothed the crumpled letter, thanked 
God and took courage. Mora/— Send your missionaries 
courageous words, which will stir them in an Indian lull. 

When fierce persecution sent Christians to caves and dens, 
and Christian blood flowed like water, Christian bonfires 
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lighted England’s and Italy’s fair shores, what prayers for 
courage went up to the God of Israel! To-day we worship 
in grand temples, priests and people vie with one another in 
welcoming new converts. Hands, seen and unseen, lead us 
on to the Christian’s home, and what a drug in the market 
courage is. But, alas! /o-day our young men and women are 
crossing lowliest streams, whose sparkle and foam hide the 
terrible quick-sands— men, women, associations, and books 
clad in heavenly livery are leading them straight into them, 
and ever and anon these silent, mysterious mouths open wide 
and close forever over our fairest youth. Still the giddy 
young crowd presses on. Fathers and mothers lulled by the 
siren song, “all is well,” sleep on, while angels weep over 
Ce So os cee Ae ee oe om ee 
Mothers, have we the courage, are we in earnest for our 
children while they are with us? Are we imbuing them with 
that courage that will be an armor of righteousness, aye, 
a two-edged sword, in the silent soul-battle of social life, 
where the subtlest and surest enemies watch for cowardly 
souls? Are we guiding the swift current of their young 
lives into the purest and holiest channels? Just in this way, 
brave women of our denomination, you have accomplished a 
work during the last decade that will tell forever. Your 
work in the foreign land has been nobly done, but your 
crowning task has been in arousing the dormant energies of 
hundreds of women and children here, and in giving them 
a share in no less a work than the salvation of the world, 
and a large share will theirs be in the glorious “harvest 
home.” Come for a moment with me into Indian mountain 
fastnesses, and densely settled plains teeming with idols and 
idolators, where only a few years ago not a line of holy writ 
had been heard. Now thousands of pupils are gathered into 
Sabbath Schools studying the International Lessons; zenana 
doors stand wide open; high caste women are wandering 
about in the rooms of the magnificent Calcutta exposition ; 
high caste girls receiving school prizes from English officials ; 
998 present at prize-giving from the schools belonging to the 
American mission the other day; whole classes of native girls 
studying medicine; proud Brahmins buying the Bible and 
attending religious service; young native men making our 
best teachers and preachers. Where is the Christian worker 
who would not have a share in this blessed harvest, in this 
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“bringing in of the sheaves.” Talk about its being a “trial 
to go to India.” Why, could the half be told, our superfluous 
ministers and workers would crowd the next steamer. I have 
given you a true description, still this sunny land has its 
clouds and tempests and death. The golden mean between 
the sunshine and the darkness is the every-day truth. The 
blessed law of compensation prevails there as here, and our 
Father presses to the lips of his believing children a min- 
gled, but a common cup. Trials and triumphs on tropical 
plains and in the mountain shade, are just in proportion to 
our earnestness and self-abandonment in the Master’s service. 

Aside from the keen separation that the foreign worker 
knows, his heaviest trial is the indifference of the home 
churches; with the sainted Duff he cries out, “They are 
playing missions at home. Is there nobody in earnest?” 
The German women were not playing at patriotism when 
they gave their gold ornaments for the expenses of the war 
against government. The women of Carthage were not play- 
ing at warfare when they cut off their hair to make bow-strings 
for the defense of the city. Our noble American women 
were not playing when they gave their sons to die for human 
liberty. The band of women who came to the help of the 
few earnest workers that have carried our mission for the last 
forty years were zof playing. The heights at Harper’s Ferry 
and the plains in India testify to their earnest seed-sowing, 
and now the waving harvest demands an earnestness of soul 
no time before ever has. When the soul is dead in earnest 
its cause lives. There are in our foreign fields tender lambs 
without a shepherd; open zenanas without a teacher, and 
disbanded schools. The few workers that are left are beg- 
ging for a telegram telling them new workers are coming. 
Earnest women, are you not equal to this emergency? Can 
you not find the men that five different sections of our de- 
nomination promised to support one year ago? What is the 
task too great for women dead in earnest? Are your leaders 
willing to stand in the front when only heavy responsibility 
and censure await them? Are they ready to fall in the rear 
when the laurels are passing by? Do no less for young 
women, but more for the young men. 

In India nothing is more common than old wells level with 
the ground, without any curbing. One lovely twilight a mis- 
sionary and his wife were watching their own baby girl play- 
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ing about the yard with a little black kid which she guided 
by a long rope fastened to its neck. Suddenly the frisky kid 
leaped over the well and the child ran after it at full speed 
holding on to the rope. The mother shrieked as only mothers 
can, “Save that child!” The father caught her in his strong 
arms just as the tiny feet were slipping into the old well. He 
had not seen her danger,—the woman couldn’t save her 
from it. 

Our mission is slipping. Our young men are following wild 
skepticisms, spiritual ‘* will-o’-the-wisps,” and nothing but 


woman’s keen eye and man’s strong arm can save them, and 
both must be quickened by a love akin to a mother’s. This 
coming year “may we do instead of doubting; may we war 
instead of weeping.” 


Bere AmI; Send Me. 





My Jesu! in the crowd he walks with sorrow’s down-trod sons ; 
He is afflicted in the streets for his afflicted ones. 

Lord Jesu, buffeted again, while rushing crowds go by, 

He pleadeth for his poor, unheard; for his oppressed doth sigh. 


What are these wounds, thou love of God, so low that conde- 
scends? 

Alas! thou’rt wounded in the house, my Jesu, of thy friends; 

I will go down into the streets, for sure thou beckonest me — 

Go down, thou Saviour of my heart, and serve thy poor with thee. 


My Jesu! on the height he walks, a-shepherding his sheep, 

A little flock, a scattered flock, new wakened out of sleep; 

l’or slumber yet their heavy eyes can scarce his beauty see; 

‘¢ And who will climb upon the heights and tend this flock for me?” 


‘‘ Dear my Lord Jesu, my desire, the lonely paths are high; 
The scattered flock doth wander oft, and deep the snowdrifts lie; 
But in thy pleasure is my life, thy will my law shall be; 

Lo! I will climb upon the heights, and tend this flock for thee.” 


My Jesu! walking on the strand, a ship about to sail, 

‘¢ And all my love to them she bears is but an unknown tale; 
Where is the man will tell my tale, and dare the desert sea, 
Albeit he take his life in hand, and, sailing, meet with me?” 


‘Lord Jesu, I will sail this night, and tell thy story o’er, 
E’en though unto the land beloved return the ship no more; 
For oh, sweet Death! and oh, sweet Death! if death my dower 
should be, 
Even so come, Lord Jesu — come, and meet us on the sea.” 
— Life and Light. 
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‘ Pissionary Reminiscences.” 


[BY MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD.] 


A GRAND book, by a gifted woman, seventy-eight years of 
age, has been my companion on this afternoon car-ride from 
Portland, Me., to Auburndale, Mass. It is entitled J/s- 
sionary Reminiscences, and contains the romance of the 
Free Baptist Church in its wonderful work for lands un- 
sunned by Christ. Fifty years of constant correspondence 
between the author, Mrs. M. M. H. Hills, of Dover, N. H., 
and the,heroic civilizers whom her church had sent to sow 
gospel seed in foreign soil, has furnished the rich material of 
this volume. Associated for a lifetime with leaders of her 
denomination — who had “familiar in their mouths as house- 
hold words” all that the long, constant, and off-hand letters 
of personal friends could impart concerning the people and 
manners of the Orient, Mrs. Hills has, beyond any woman 
of my acquaintance, a knowledge of missionary countries, 
customs, difficulties, and successes. She writes with the in- 
sight of an actual explorer. 

The familiarity with each locality, the understanding of 
how they live, what they think, and even the words they use, 
in that far-off wonderland of India, is something phenome- 
nal. Her word-pictures, the fine lithotype presentments of 
those heroic men and women, and the vivid illustrations of 
interesting places, combine to work upon the mind a spell 
that makes one live the life of the East, so long as the pages 
of this book are under one’s eyes. I wish Colonel Ingersoll 
would read it. How could he explain what these early mis- 
sionaries dared — the company of twenty-one, who went out 
in 1835, and their successors-—and the untold hardships 
they endured, on any hypothesis that leaves out God’s spirit 
as the mightiest factor that can energize a human soul? How 
could he say that ‘‘it was better to leave the happy heathen 
alone,” as has been so often reiterated by unbelievers, in 
presence of the awful horrors that this book depicts; in 
bondage to the fancied caprices of three hundred and thirty- 
three millions of false gods? Said the Rev. Amos Sutton, the 
noble English missionary, who came all the way from India 
to New Englafd seeking for missionary re-enforcements : 

‘*AsI arise to speak, I seem to see the millions of India with 


bended knees and tearful eyes saying, ‘Sjr, plead our cause—flead 
tt effectually.’ 
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‘*More missionaries are sent out from Jagarn&th to invite people 
to make pilgrimages to this temple than are sent from all the 
Christian world. I have seen two hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple congregated at once at the temple of Jagarnath, and have seen 
the poor worshipers throw themselves under the wheels of the idol’s 
car, where they were crushed to death.” 


Christian hearts could not fail to respond to such a plea, 
and the now famous Phillips family, the Noyes family and 
others, set out with Mr. Sutton on a voyage of four months 
and a half. Thousands gathered at the Boston wharf to wit- 
ness their departure, among them the author of this book, 
and as they slowly sailed, the missionaries on the deck sang: 

‘** Yes, my native land, I love thee, 
All thy scenes, I love them well; 


Friends, connections, happy country, 
Can I bid ye all farewell?” 


How the fire burned in my heart as I read this glorious 
book. How superior to all soldiership seemed the unap- 
plauded valor of these servants of Christ. All that I had 
seen in Egypt, Palestine, Greece and Asia Minor, Turkey 
and Bulgaria, of missionary work came back to me afresh ; 
the loneliness, the isolation, the nameless deprivation and 
hardships of these men and women of whom the world is not 
worthy. When asked for the best evidences of Christianity, 
a great Englishman answered: ‘*Read the history of the 
Jews.” Under the spell of this book I would add: “ Read 
the story of Christian missions in pagan lands.” 

More than ever am I glad that the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has its Round-the-world-missionary, Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. What a fairy story it is—this of 
“woman’s work for woman.” Mrs. Hills has written her 
book to help the treasury of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
in her own church. It is the crowning achievement of her 
long literary life, consecrated to philanthropy and religion. 
Few women, or men either, have written a book when in their 
seventy-eighth year. Perhaps this one has for me an added 
charm, because in Oberlin my dear mother had, in her happy 
prime, no nearer friend than this gifted woman, then the wife 
of the Rev. David Marks, the famous “‘ Boy Preacher ” of that 
day. Hence, to the pleasure of writing any helpful word con- 
cerning foreign missions, so dear to my heart always, is ad- 
ded that of paying a just tribute to my dear mother’s gifted 
and beloved student-friend of au/d dang syne. 

October 2, 1885. 
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The Funeral of a Royal Heathen. 


[Miss Phillips, of Balasore, sends this correspondence from a Madras paper, which gives 
an account of the funeral of the late Maharaja of Travancore. ] 


“ Within two hours of His Highness breathing his last the 
troops had taken up their position in front of the palace, 
ready, whenever the religious ceremonies usual on such occa- 
sions should be concluded, to take their part in the proces- 
sion to the cremation ground. The police had arrived some 
time before, and succeeded in keeping back the crowds 
thronging in from all sides—no easy task, for the Trivan- 
drum fort is full of by-lanes and alleys by which those driven 
out in one direction can return from another and defeat any 
arrangements which may be made to exclude them. Both 
police and sepoys attended barefooted and bareheaded, with 
their hair hanging loose over their foreheads, as a mark of 
respect for their dead king. As on former occasions. a por- 
tion of the palace wall adjoining the royal apartment was 
broken down and the rubbish cleared away to allow of the 
passage of the corpse. After a long delay — during which 
parties of workmen hurried past with piles of fuel, chatties of 
ghee or oil, bundles of thatch and bamboo for the erection 
of sheds on the cremation ground — native music was heard 
approaching from inside the palace mingled with the wailing 
of the mourners. ‘Torch-bearers advanced and ranged them- 
selves on either side of the gap. A horde of palace servants 
and officials followed, for the most part in that state of semi- 
nudity which the Malayali considers the most courtly of 
court dress. Among them was carried, occupying a promi- 
nent place in the procession, an inverted arm-chair of the 
familiar Indian pattern, and a lacquered box like those used 
by Madras hawkers, said to contain the poor king’s papers 
and such personal effects as he used to take with him ona 
journey. Their very incongruity made it touching. Next 
came the corpse, covered from head to foot in a red silk 
shawl, and borne in the very same emerald velvet lined pal- 
anquin in which the Maharaja had been borne in state on 
his birthday only a month or two ago. The infantry now sa- 
luted, reversed arms and moved slowly off, the cavalry lead- 
ing the way and the band playing the Dead March in Saul. 
The rest of the procession was made up of the women 
mourners, a band of native musicians, Brahmans, state offi- 
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cials, and, lastly, some half a dozen elephants gorgeously ac- 
coutred. The archway in front of the Senior Rani’s palace 
was lined with another body of women with streaming hair, 
who howled dismally and without intermission as the proces- 
sion passed. Arrived at the cremation ground, the troops 
halted and formed a line for the corpse to pass through, the 
infantry resting on their arms reversed until it had entered 
the opening —a gap in the wall made for the occasion, as at 
the palace. The cremation ground is walled round, and has 
no entrance except when one is made after a death in the 
royal family. In the centre of the enclosure a large shed 
was built, and in this shed hung a canopy of amber-colored 
muslin festooned round with flowers, underneath which stood 
the pyre. The corpse was deposited on it, and the cere- 
monies recommenced, accompanied by the beating of the 
tom-toms and the wailing of the women who had followed 
the procession. The Elaya Raja (the late Maharaja’s 
nephew and heir to the throne) walked thrice round the 
body, sprinkling water on it as he went, then he broke a co- 
coanut, mixed a portion of its contents with a little rice, un- 
covered the dead king’s face, and placed his food in his 
mouth, covering it again. Sandal-wood was then laid on the 
pyre, and ghee poured over it. Stakes were driven into the 
ground all round to insure the thorough action of the fire 
upon the body. Lastly, the Elaya Raja applied the torch in 
three places, the troops again presented arms, and three vol- 
leys were fired in the air. Tongues of flame started up from 
the pile and enwrapped, first the canopy, then the thatched 
shed above, throwing their glare upon the stems and crests of 
the palms in the gardens around. The mourners’ voices were 
soon drowned in the roar of the flames as they leaped and 
curled over the roof of the shed and by the crash of the charred 
beams as they fell heavily to the ground. Every now and 
then there would come a lull, during which some bamboo in 
the framework would hiss and crackle and burst with the 
noise of a cannon, driving the bystanders back in alarm. 
Soon after midnight, within six hours of His Highness’ 
death, it was all over. Poor Rama Varma! His death is 
a loss to the state, for though not popular as his genial pre- 
decessor, he was eminently a strong and a just ruler. He died 
in the fifth year of his reign, and the forty-eighth of his life.” 
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THERE is a very large sphere of work for lady missionaries 
in nearly all parts of India. But in Agra, where the English 
have been established for eighty years, the demand is particu- 
larly strong. The other morning on going to my school in the 
suburbs, I was asked by the native teacher who helps in the 
school work, to go to the house of some Hindu ladies, who 
were anxious I should teach them to read. On enter- 
ing, I found the zenana, or ladies’ establishment, to con- 
sist of.an old woman, her daughter and two grandchildren, 
all very anxious to learn. One of the grandchildren, a girl 
about twelve, was remarkably bright-looking, and picked up 
the few letters I had time to teach her with great facility. 
The daughter, a married woman, although very shy, was 
eager to learn to read, and also to learn needle-work, 

On the way from the house, while returning to my carriage, 
which was standing a few yards from the doorway, I had to 
pass another doorway. Within the entrance a woman was 
standing, and on seeing me, eagerly beckoned me to enter ; I 
did so. When I reached the inner court, on the four sides of 
which the living-rooms are situated, she called out to some of 
the females who were in the room, ‘*I have got the lady.” 
Then turning to me, ‘‘ For God’s sake, teach us toread.” I 
said I should be most happy to come to the house as often as 
I could and teach them. The woman who had led me in 
said, ‘‘We do not wish you to take all this trouble for noth- 
ing; we will give you any sum you may state, if you only will 
teach us to read and write.” I assured her again that I 
should be very glad to teach them, but that, of course, money 
was out of the question. “ For God’s sake,” she had asked 
me, and for God’s sake I would teach them. Still the offer 
of money showed how very much in earnest they were, for it 
is not often a native is willing to part with his rupees for 
what he considers so utterly useless as imparting a knowledge 
of books to women. The women themselves had long and 
eagerly wished to learn, and when they heard that I was visit- 
ing the neighborhood, they considered the opportunity too 
good to be lost. Accordingly, one had mustered up courage 
to ask me, though quite a stranger, to come in and help them. 
Hitherto it has generally been difficult to find pupils; now 
they are eagerly seeking for teachers. The harvest truly is 
plenteous, yet the laborers few.—C. M. Link. 








An India Shawl. 
An India Shawl. 


An abridgement from an article in Life and Light, July, 1879, by a contrtbutor 
to The Helping Hand. if ight, July, 1879, by 


IT was not an extravagance. Its owner had suffered no 
pangs of remorse since it had come into her possession. 
More than once she had given thanks for what proved to be 
just the right garment, fitting into the right place in her 
wardrobe, 

The shawl was of coarse material, covered over with hand- 
work, stitch by stitch, till the red ground was hidden, or 
shown only for some effect in color. It was wrought in 
Delhi, the sign manual being certain quaint vegetable forms 
peculiar to the workers of that district. The threads were 
coarse ; of blue, yellow, and green colors, and the cool Indian 
red. Mrs. May liked to let the shawl lie in easy folds where 
it happened to be dropped, that she might mark the richness 
of the blended tints, and the effect of the outlines in white, 
appearing, disappearing, and lighting up the whole. She 
liked to trace the pattern in its intricacies, remembering for 
how many generations these, and only these designs, had 
been wrought, till at last they wrought themselves without a 
copy, as if the art was in the artist’s finger ends. 

Our little woman was an artist and a poet, though she had 
never painted a picture nor written a poem; and she often 
seémed to see the forms and colors of tropical vegetation, 
the dark faces and lithe forms of those who wrought with the 
needle or at the loom, and seemed to hear the tinkle of their 
ornaments mingling with their softly flowing speech. She 
knew that these Hindu workers were of the same stock with 
ourselves — old Aryans, with many a root word strangely akin 
to those of our own tongue —for Mrs. May knew much 
about the Hindus; and it was the India shawl that had 
stimulated her researches. She was fond of working up a 
subject exhaustively. 

She owed it to her school life that she knew and loved the 
work of foreign missions. She had never lost her interest in 
the work to which she pledged herself in those days of her 
enthusiastic girlhood. From her side had gone classmate 
and friend to carry the light to those who sit in darkness. 

Just now, there was a movement among some of Mrs. 
May’s friends to form an art club, and her co-operation was 
asked for. “A Paper on Indian art, Helen, that shall be 
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your first contribution,” said her intimate friend. The India 
shawl hung over an arm-chair for an inspiration, the books 
were piled on the library table, and pen and paper were 
ready. By whose ordering was it now, that her eye fell on 
a corner of the little magazine Life and Light, as it peeped 
from a pile of papers, and what led her to open to “ Mis- 
sionary Correspondence,” there to find India, and one of 
Mrs. Capron’s graphic sketches? The tears came at the 
word of a lowly woman who had seen great light: ‘‘ This 
Lord and Saviour is mine. I have come to know it is true. 
It is here in my heart.” The art, the literature of India, its 
palmy plains, its glorious mountains, its peoples, its mythology, 
vanished out of mind ; and Mrs. May sat in the little com- 
pany of Bible-readers, a group of women who bore upon 
them the marks of long and sore bondage. What had it 
availed for them that theirs was the land of decorative art, 
that the pearl of mausoleums gleams beside the Jumna, and 
the temples of Madura are still wonderful in their sculptured 
magnificence. 

What pen has recorded the waste of life and treasure that 
has gone on from generation to generation? What matters 
it that the Vedas contain passages simple, yet sublime, if to 
those who live in the land of the Vedas, no word of hope, 
no inspiration to a better life has come? What matters it 
that there are suggestions of a faith in the remote past, a 
faith with likeness to our own, a feeling after the truth of our 
Blessed Trinity, and a dim foreshadowing of ‘‘the incarnate 
mystery in which we fix our trust,” if to the common people, 
these are as if they were not? Sorrowing, suffering human- 
ity has borne its burdens, has known its dreary penances and 
dreadful tortures, and has not known Him who came to heal 
and help and to bear the sins of the world. Stirred for a time 
by the preaching of Buddha, roused by the sharp discipline 
of the sword of the Great Prophet, the people of India have 
settled into apathy. “It is better to die and to go we know 
not whither.” Alas for India! Alas for the land of the 
shadow of death! But another picture grew out of the revery, 
the woman who has found the Friend who ever lives, and 
women like her who know the rest of faith and joy of conse- 
cration. The revery ended in a prayer. Did she write her 
paper on art, or did she throw her books aside, and read 
henceforth nothing but missionary literature? She read and 
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wrote, and nothing came amiss, a page from Hindu myth- 
ology and history, a page from the great art critic, a page 
from the Missionary Herald; and when she read her paper 
at the meeting of the art club, admiring friends thought she 
had never seemed so ready and so bright. ‘True, there was a 
serious side to Indian art, as she portrayed it; and, some- 
how, the far-away people seemed near and of kin, and a 
vague sense of responsibility was stirred in the hearts of 
some who were owners of India shawls, and had specimens 
of curious carved work in their cabinets. 

An art club meeting and a woman’s missionary meeting, 
apparently so far removed, and yet Mrs. May found them so 
near. The missionary meeting followed the art club meeting 
in a few days, and Mrs. May was ready for it. India was on 
her heart. India’s regeneration the subject of her own ear- 
nest prayer. She told the story of the dear old woman of 
Madura. There were prayers for the native Christians, there 
was a special gift for the work. There had not been such a 
missionary meeting for months. 

And so, by a way that she knew not, a way not supposed 
to lead to foreign missions, she had been led. She calls it: 


“THE MESSAGE OF THE INDIA SHAWL”; 


and this is the word which she repeats to others, having 
learned it well for herself: Art is not salvation for any peo- 
ple, and the lesson of art in India and in other lands is, that 
all alike need salvation. We must not take their work and 
be enriched by its beauty, and not give back to them more 
freely the Bread of Life. It is study that *‘profiteth nothing,” 
which does not lead to sympathy with our fellow-men, 
and a quickened impulse to do them good. But a study of 
God’s ways with the children of men, and of their feeling 
after Him if haply they might find Him; a study of their 
religion, their history, their language, their art, may fit us for 
a deeper insight into the promises, and may make us more 
ready to obey His command to disciple all nations, to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. 


Over our hearts and into our lives 
Shadows will sometimes fall; 

But the sunshine never is wholly dead, 

And heaven is shadowless overhead, 
And God is over all. 
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PROCLAMATION. — Zhe Progress, a paper published at Mad- 
‘ras, India, contains this proclamation of the Mahdi of the 
Soudan, who died lately of small-pox, which he issued to his 
army: “To all the faithful who are fighting for God, the 
Prophet, and his servant, Mahomet Ashmead. How are you 
faithful when you are again murmuring because you are pre- 
vented from making: pilgrimages to Mecca by the continuance 
of the war? Do you not know that killing an infidel (a Chris- 
tian) is more agreeable to God than offering prayers for a 
thousand months? Do you not know that not only from 
Mecca, the mother of cities, but also from every field of 
battle, a path leads to Paradise? Oh! ye faithful, I assure 
you that if you die in the morning fighting against the infi- 
dels, you will, even ere it is noon, be with the Prophet in Par- 
adise. Silken robes of green will clothe you, and golden 
bracelets adorn you. You will repose by the banks of a 
cool river, sipping refreshing drinks while sixty ever youthful 
houris, bright as the morn, will smile upon you.” 


HuMAN SACRIFICES.— Three men in Travancore, southern 
India, killed an old man and woman and their grand- 
daughter, in order to procure their heads as an offering to the 
guardian demon of their fields, which were suffering from 
want of rain. When they were arrested, they frankly con- 
fessed the crime and their reasons for committing it. This 
statement is taken from Progress, a Madras periodical. 


MOHAMMEDAN CONVERTS. —Missionaries have in the past 
found Mohammedan populations the hardest of any class to 
be reached by the Gospel. Recently have appeared cheer- 
ing signs of promise in the conversion of several prominent 
Mohammedans. Among these, according tothe Church Mis- 
stonary Gleaner, was a famous preacher against Christianity 
at Calcutta; another was a medical man in Punjab; also a 
medical man from Bombay ; fourth, a bigoted Afghan lad at 
Peshawar; a fifth from Madras; three in Cashmere, etc. 
Christ will yet subdue all nations and peoples. 


Fij1.—The fiftieth anniversary of the landing of mission- 
aries in Fiji occurred the 11th of September. These islands 
have now 1,785 local preachers and 26,859 communicants. 
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[FROM MISS IDA PHILLIPS. ] 
DISCOURAGEMENTS — ENCOURAGEMENTS, 


One likes to begin a letter by saying: “‘ Weare all well and 
happy, and the weather is fine,” but truth not infrequently 
compels a somewhat different opening. The weather is not 
fine, and has not been for days. Not a twenty-four hours 
slips by without a shower, and some days they are many and 
heavy. The earth seems in many places to have given up 
trying to drink in the over-abundance of water, and the re- 
sulting mud and ill-placed ponds are anything but pleasant 
for people addicted to the extravagance of shoes and stock- 
ings. Our metaled roads even are in a woful plight. But 
the ducks and the rice enjoy all this to the !ast extent. 

It is just the time of the year to be discouraged, lose 
one’s appetite, get fever, and become generally good for 
nothing. The most of us Balasore people have taken our 
turns at these things this year, and now Mr. Griffin and little 
Nellie are taking their share in an attack of fever. In the 
village where the majority of our teachers live, fever and sore 
eyes rule with a rod of iron. It is pitiful to see little chil- 
dren coming back to school after a two weeks’ absence, 
rather shaky, eyes still red, and with but few eye-lashes left, 
blinking away as if just roused from a nap. 

In several parts of the town cholera has been doing its. 
terrible work ; our largest school has been closed for a week 
on account of it. 

Just at this time of sickness and dejection comes a letter 
from Midnapore saying: “It does seem hard for us two new 
hands to be obliged to attempt to carry on all this work, that 
requires so much wisdom and experience. But all that can 
be done is for us to do the best we can.” Midnapore needs 
not less than four ladies, and it makes me heavy-hearted to 
think of Miss Coombs with her poor health, and Mrs. George 
just from home, not even acclimated as yet, working as I 
know they must be obliged to work, early and late, through 
these long, enervating days. But with their utmost efforts 
they will not be able to keep all the work going as it should, 
and this is the really disheartening part of it; to see work joy- 
fully begun and prosperously going on for a time, and then 
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when some one is obliged to leave, crippled or dropped, be- 
cause no one was preparing to take it up. Months must 
now pass in searching for and sending out a new lady. Mean- 
while the workers here will go beyond their strength, trying 
to fill the vacant places, and in spite of their best efforts, the 
work will deteriorate. 

We are praying every day for help, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will come, but is there not to be some day a ‘‘ reserve 
force”? Even if this force could not be maintained in In- 
dia, it would be a great help to have men and women at home 
selected and appointed, ready to come whenever they are 
needed. There are many ways in which even in America 
they might be preparing for work here. I did not intend 
when I began, to write a discouraging letter, though there 
is no doubt that if we wish to give a correct idea of the work, 
both sides of the story must be told. 

I want to express my most hearty thanks for the very gen- 
erous aid that has been so promptly sent me in response to 
my request for building funds. Some two years ago, I began 
to think of building a house for one of my schools, which 
needed it very much indeed. I thought then that one hundred 
rupees would do. I could with that amount build a house that 
would accommodate forty children ; so I began to think and 
plan and ask, not very hopefully I confess, for that one hun- 
dred rupees, but nothing came till after last year’s report went 
home. 

The first was sixty-six rupees from a Hillsdale Mission 
Band. More came in by twenty-fives and fifteens. One in- 
stallment I remember from Gardiner, Me., and at length 
another thirty-five from Hillsdale, put the sum so far beyond 
my hoped-for one hundred, that my plans enlarged accord- 
ingly. I decided to build a house for a Aundred children, unite 
in it three schools which were in dark, crowded quarters, and 
get in new children besides. 

While I was planning this large house, our commissioner, 
Mr. Metcalfe, visited Balasore. I gathered a large number 
of my pupils for him to examine. He inquired quite partic- 
ularly into the financial condition of the schools, and sug- 

ested that I ask government to help in the proposed build- 
ing. This of course I gladly did. The Russian Bear was 
not growling about the Afghan frontier so loudly then, and a 
hundred rupees was easily granted. Now, a little over a year 
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from the time that the first money came to hand, the house is 
finished, and has been in use about two months. School 
opened with ninety-two pupils, and we expect soon to have 
the remaining eight required to make up our hundred. The 
house cost in all 312 rupees. It is all paid for without en- 
croaching in the least upon funds sent for regular expenses. 
The children think it a fine thing, this- big light house, where 
there are so many to play with at recess times. The girls 
that have been in school the longest are a constant encour- 
agement to me. They are so much more intelligent than 
they used to be. They are much more sensible than the 
average Hindu girl, in their ideas of things in general, and, 
best of all, they seem to believe so thoroughly what they 
are taught of God and the Bible. Let us pray very earnestly 
that these hearts, from which the veil of ignorance and idola- 
try has been at least partially drawn aside, may never again 
be darkened by the heathenism that surrounds them. 

A native gentleman sent me thirty-five rupees for furniture, 
so I have been able to provide a table for the head master’s 
room, chairs for the teachers, a clock and a bell. About 
fifteen or twenty of the more advanced girls are learning to 
knit and sew. | 

In this new house we hold a Sunday School, which both 
boys and girls attend. Our Hindu pundits help us to teach 
them the Bible catechism. 

So I say again, I want to thank most heartily every one 
who has helped, in the very least, to accomplish this blessed 
work. Not that they did it for me, but because it is so heart- 
ening, such a delight, to see things move. 

BaLasoreE, August 19, 1885. 


[FROM MISS COOMBS. ] 
‘a NEW DEPARTURE ”’—WEDDING. 


““COMMENCEMENT” is over. The women have read their 
essays, the men have delivered their speeches, the wedding 
is past, the bustle of packing and leaving has quicted, and 
Dr. Phillips is at Simla, Mrs. Jewson gone to her new home, 
and the Bible School students scattered here and there to 
carry the Word of Life by their own testimony and by the 
printed pages they may be able to sell, while Mr. and Mrs. 
George and myself are left to look about us and wonder how 
much of the work surrounding us can be done by three inex 
perienced hands. 
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The women’s essays were a new feature in the closing 
exercises of the school, but they acquitted themselves very 
creditably, and I hope this is the beginning of what will be 
in future a regular part of the programme. 

Their subjects were : “ The Training of Children” ; “ Manner 
of Spending the Sabbath”; “ The Duties of Wives”; “ Why 
Should Women be Educated?” and ‘*‘ Children’s Behavior.” 
These exercises were held on the 25th, but the “ great day” 
was on the 28th, for the idea that the women should say their 
say at the same time as the men, and with as much publicity, 
hasn’t arisen yet as one of the possibilities. So, while the 
essays were read in the school-room the speeches were deliv- 
ered in the chapel, which we had decorated as best we could 
with potted ferns, beautiful foliage plants, broad-leaved lilies, 
branches, crosses, wreaths and bouquets, till it was quite a 
bower. But all this preparation was not simply for the four 
or five young men who were to make their bows and astonish 
us with their eloquence. Oh! no; and I suspect that elo- 
quence was not so fully appreciated as it might have been 
had the audience not been in a continual state of expectancy 
as to what was to follow, for a marriage among the “ Be/ate 
46k” (foreign folk) is not an every-day occurrence, and it was 
known all about that Miss Millar was to be married immedi- 
ately after the graduating exercises. After the last hymn 
was sung, the benediction pronounced, and the babies had 
begun to cry and the mothers to be anxious, they were all re- 
lieved by the appearance of the bride and groom (the former 
in a white silk* with a shimmery veil, and the latter in a proper 
suit of black) who walked up the aisle to where Dr. Phillips 
was waiting for them, and he at once proceeded to repeat 
those few words which have such wonderful power. ‘This 
time they were repeated in Bengali, to the mystification of 
some of the English people present who had not learned that 
language, and to the delight of the natives, who could by this 
means understand it all. Afterwards came the congratula- 
tions, and later the cake and ice cream — yes, veritable ice 
cream — then the few last things to be packed, the dinner all 
together, the parting prayer, the drive to the boat, the good- 
byes, and then the return to increased work and added re- 
sponsibilities. 

But we remember the assurance, “As thy day thy strength 
shall be,” and are not anxious. Not one of those who were 





* An inexpensive India silk, 
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in the station three years ago are here now, and we who are 
here had then scarcely begun to think that God might want 
us here by this time. 

I am living alone in the Bacheler house again, but I don’t 
mind the being alone part; my greatest grief is the souls half 
cared for or not cared for at all, and the work begun that can 
only have the appearance of being kept up, for the force is 
not here to do it as it should be done. We had a ray of 
light last week in the shape of a postal from same good min- 
ister who said there was one man ready to come this fall if 
they would send him, and it was hoped that Dr. Bacheler 
and another man would come. Wée hope Dr. Bacheler will 
come, for we feel like children whose father has gone away, 
and we want him to come back. 

Dr. Phillips reached Simla on Saturday and began his work 
on Sunday. In a letter, written the next day, he says: “I 
‘was So sore and tired, but the Lord helped me through two ser- 
vices. The people seem very kind, and, like every other spoe 
-on the planet, there’s o/s to do.” So, while he is getting the 
benefit of the air of the hills he is at the same time not idle, 
but we miss him here at every turn, and our daily cry is: 


‘«Lord, send us help.” 


MIDNAPORE, August, 1885. 


[FROM MRS. GRIFFIN.] 


DEAR HELPER FRIENDS: A good woman and a dear 
friend writes me asking what she and others can send both 
for the missionaries and for their work. She says, “ The 
clothing you missionaries wear, as well as that of the natives, 
is mysterious to us,”— and then goes on to ask some definite 
questions and ends with, ‘‘ please answer this in the HELPER, 
as others want to know as well as myself.” She speaks of 
valuable suggestions already received, but adds, “ still there 
is a great deal more we want to know.” 

This letter should have been answered two weeks ago, but 
I have been waiting to get time to settle down for an “elab- 
orate article,” and now it is mail-day and my Oriya pundit is 
waiting for my lesson, and yet I must answer this for this 
mail. These are busy, busy days, and mothers will under- 
stand how the odds and ends of time that I used to take for 
writing, baby takes now. But the studying and the work 

o on. 
' Missionaries dress here just as the same persons would 
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dress at home, with two exceptions. First, the seasons being 
reversed we wear light clothing eight months and heavy four, 
instead of the opposite, as you do. Materials that will wash, 
for men and women and children’s hot season wear are best, 
and the washing here is done in such a way that only the 
fastest of colors will stay at all. For the cold season we 
wear woolen goods, etc., as at home. Second, most of us, I 
think, dress in a plainer way while about our work than we 
would do if teaching at home. And yet we have just the same 
occasion for “ good clothes” here that one has there. Each 
consults his own purse and his own conscience, as he or she 
did in America, and dresses accordingly. But we have no 
peculiar fashions either for cut or material. Does this clear 
up the mystery? Certainly let the little girl make and send 
the collar. They are as much worn here as there. 

In fact, what you would give to any friend there, either for 
the house or for the wardrobe, would be just as useful to him 

r her in India as in America, and just as much prized — 
yes, far more highly prized, for we are so far removed from 
society and loved ones. The fact is, none of us are in such 
need that that reason need influence any one to send us any- 
thing, and none of us are so well-off but that the gifts of 
friends would be not only precious but helpful as well. 

You will get part of an answer to your several questions, 
and Mrs. George will pardon me, if I venture an observation. 
When she came, and had her things settled in the new house, 
I was in her sitting-room one day, when she looked around the 
large, high room with a disappointed look and said, “If I 
had only brought more of the things which I left at home 
I should be so thankful.” Can Mrs. George’s friends imag- 
ine her quite contented in a room that is not like herself? 
Some way, friends, we are men and women, wonderfully hu- 
man, even away over here. And we shall see and enjoy but 
little that is pleasant or restful or elevating, outside of our 
own homes. 

It seems to be the children who inspired the questionings I 
am trying to answer, and they want to know what they can 
do. Some of us last fall received dried fruit, berries, apples, 
peaches, currants, etc. Yes, and dried corn, and we enjoyed 
them very much, both because they are good and because 
they took us home in thought whenever we saw or tasted 
them. 
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This is a “great deal more” about the missionaries, and 
yet the most important part is unanswered. What can you 
give for the work? 

Mrs. West, my friend of other days, wrote for the 
HELPER an excellent article of advice on this point. Our 
greatest need in India is workers, and let all presents to mis- 
sionaries or their work be subordinate to that. I should say 
never use any regular missionary contributions for this object. 
Let these be extra gifts, and the money for freight, etc., be 
raised in some extra way. Otherwise let us go without them, 
for hundreds and thousands are dying who have not yet heard 
of Christ, and we must have men, men, men. 

Then what shall you send? Remnants of almost any 
kind or size are useful, both as material for our women and 
children to use in learning to cut and sew, and for them to 
wear. And, as has already been said, pictures, small scrap- 
books, and toys. Miss Phillips said not pictures cut from 
papers, but some of us do use theth and are very glad to get 
them. You see different missionaries have different work 
and different ways of doing the same work, so though you 
cannot understand all this, get your things ready, mark the 
box or package for the missionary to whom you want to send 
it, and I assure you that if anything should come to one that 
does not fit her work she will give it to one in whose work it 
will be useful, so all will be right. Yes, let the children send 
advertising cards, the little ones here think them a great 
prize, but if you duy cards buy only those with Bible pictures 
on them, for they make not only gifts for prizes but texts to 
teach the Bible from. My advice on dolls would be, send 
durable ones, not too costly, and dressed in bright, durable 
clothes. I mean this—two cheaper dolls would help us more 
than one costly one. Toys of all kinds the children will like, 
of course, especially little cups or glasses —large enough 
to drink out of, I mean — and tiny looking-glasses, etc. 
Scissors, knives, thimbles, thread, needles, etc., etc., are most 
useful. Did you ever hear of one complaining of gifts being 
too good? We do not want for the work useless things, of 
course, as they must be sent so far, but I did look at a few 
of the elegant dolls and the elegant scrap-books that came 
last year, and admired them, but wished that those who sent 
them could have put the same cost and materials into three 
or four of each, and so made three or four happy instead of 
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one. Pretty, bright-colored pictures the size of a magazine 
page, or even smaller, are quite enough to give for a term 
prize, and you see the years are long and our pupils are 
counted by hundreds. 

It is mail-time, and I must stop. One woman wrote of an 
English book that some one wanted to give, but she did not 
send, as she thought it would not be useful. In Midnapore 
there is a library and I have one here, for which we would be 
glad to get any good books printed in English. 

BALASORE, September, 1885. 





Qur Magazine. 


To Its PATRONS AND AGENTS: 


One more issue of the HELPER closes its work for the year 
1885. In common with other periodicals it has suffered from 
the financial depression, so that its list of subscribers has 
lessened, leaving a deficit in its treasury. The number of 
subscribers still fails to reach the expected 5,000 when changed 
toa monthly. Shall we not all, with brave and courageous 
hearts, go to work at once to secure such a blessed result for 
the coming year? Why not adopt the following suggestions : 

First. Let every subscriber renew before January 1st, and 
influence some friend to send her subscription also. 

Second. Will not every agent labor to retain the names of 
all her subscribers, and by a thorough canvass of her church 
and community add as many names as possible ? 

Third. Will not the secretaries of all the Yearly Meeting, 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and Auxiliary societies put their 
shoulders under the burden,and from love to him whose cause 
we are laboring to serve, make this effort an assured success ? 

Fourth. Pastors are the acknowledged leaders of their 
people. Will they not heed Paul’s injunction, “ Help those 
women?” M. M. Hutcuins HILLs. 





CIRCUMSTANCES altogether beyond our control have con 
spired to delay this issue. 


Tepic for Kenthly Meeting. 
‘THE Lord God which gathereth the outcasts of Israel, saith, 


Yet will I gather others to him, beside those that are gathered un- 
to him.”—ISAIAH lvi., 8. 





Another Word. 
Apether Werd. 


OnE observant has said that if this nineteenth century 
movement of woman’s work for woman had no other result 
than the reactionary one upon the workers it would be worth 
all it costs. There is a practical application of this thought 
to the improved business correspondence of many of the 
hundreds of women with whom we write. The editor real- 
izes that patience and charity has had to be exercised with 
her in this particular. Onward is her motto in all things. 
But without the experience one cannot know how difficult it 
sometimes has been to make clear the intended meaning of 
orders and requests received, which effort often consumes 
valuable time. 

Mutual co-operation and sympathy are good words for 
women to use in helping each other. And so let us lift 
every burden we can. Please be careful to give attention to 
the addresses sent; spell them so clearly that eyes that are 
Weary cannot mistake them. Do not put business and friend- 
ly correspondence on the same sheet. Let every order for a 
subscription be entirely distinct from anything else. If you 
do not receive your HELPER regularly send us word promptly. 
It may be you did not give us the same address as last year, 
or you failed to put down the county when it was really neces- 
sary, or the number of the post-office box, and your post- 
master has sent us word that your HELPER “lies dead in this 
office,” and asks us to discontinue sending it. 

Again, please do not send silver, or postage stamps when 
you can obtain postal notes. It is better for agents to retain 
the money till most or all is collected, and send at one time. 
This can be done by postal money order, by bank check, 
by express money order, or registered letter, and by postal 
notes if in small amounts. 

See that your church agent is helped in every possible 
way. Keep her courage good by prompt payments. See that 
the books do not wait in the office, or at any point, but are 
distributed promptly. Keep the thought of change of address 
always in mind when necessary, that you do not lose a single 
copy. Have in mind the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, and get all the new subscribers possible. And lastly, do 
not ask us to write “ discontinue” against your name. It is 
the hardest thing we have to do. Shall we not go forward 
for the year 1886? 
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Words from Bome Workers. 


New York. 


Mrs. McKoon, the thoroughly in earnest secretary of the Cen- 
tral Association thus briefly refers to some part of the work in her 
section :— 


‘‘The work for missions goes steadily on in the French Creek 
Quarterly Meeting Woman's Missionary Society. The monthly 
meetings in its three small church societies are well attended, and 
there is increasing interest in the work, as they learn more of 
it. Since the organization two years ago, they have raised $135.59. 
Mrs. S. L. Parker is the president, and Mrs. S. S. Marsh its faith- 
ful secretary. Miss Carrie Norton, secretary of the Jefferson Quar- 
terly Meeting Woman’s Missionary Society, sends cheering reports 
of that organization. There was a goodly number of the ‘faithful 
- ones” within its bounds. The September meeting of the Cattarau- 
gus Quarterly Meeting was held with the Lyndon church. The 
children and young people there are interested, a ndhad been prepar- 
ing their part of the programme for weeks, so of course did wedd. 
There were short talks by several, and the reading of a portion of 
the /ndian Messenger, a paper written by Mr. and Mrs. Griffin for 
the Central Association ; collection, $4.32. 

Often from some of the burden-bearers comes the testimony that 
the reflex influence of this work done for the Master is blessed. One 
wrote recently; ‘‘ This exercise has been a help to me in more di- 
rect and clear knowledge of the field and work, and added interest 
in the cause. I only hope it may be of some light to others.” 
Another: ‘‘ This work has beensucha blessing to me. My interest 
in mission work was first awakened by being asked to prepare a 
paper to read at a Quarterly Meeting. In looking up for this, I 
found myself intensely interested. O! that a multitude of others 
could be induced to do more prayerful personal work for the 
Master, that they, too, might know the dlessedness of the service.” 


MICHIGAN. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Hillsdale Quarterly 
Meeting convened in business session with the Rome Church, 
October 10, Miss Nettie Dunn presiding. Besides transacting the 
usual business of the society, reports and letters were read from the 
various auxiliaries, all of which showed an increasing interest in 
the Master’s work. Mrs. West read a paper, followed by a discus- 
sion which might have been profitably prolonged had not the time 
been limited. The public meeting in the evening was one long to 
be remembered in the history of the society. The exercises were 
carefully prepared and a deep interest prevailed throughout the 
entire meeting. The following report of the money raised in the 
Quarterly Meetings during the last quarter, indicates that our aux- 
iliaries are in earnest and with their prayers are given offerings un- 
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to the Lord: Hillsdale, $24.77; Fairfield, $18 00; Jackson, $16.70; 
Cambridge, $11.71; Rome, $9.85; North Reading, $7.60; Pitts- 
ford, $17.35; Wheatland, $5; Dover, $4.50. 

Mrs. W. E. DENNETT, Secretary. 


Dear HELPER: As members of the Gilford Auxiliary we are 
still working for missions. We held our first annual meeting Oc- 
tober 4th. After singing and reading of the Scriptures, prayer was 
offered by the Rev. L. L. Andrews; then followed the secretary's 
report; reading, ‘‘ A Plea for Foreign Missions,” by Mrs. Gil- 
lett; ‘‘ How to Move the Wheel,” by Clara Martin; ‘* Multiplica- 
tion,” by M. R. Rose; ‘A Little Cirl’s Talk,” by Clara Prime; 
recitation by five little girls; singing; ‘* A Sketch of the Life of the 
Rev. J. Phillips,” by M. R. Rose; ‘‘A Tribute to the Memory of 
the Rev. J. Phillips,” by Mrs. J. S. Vandermark; remarks, by 
Mr. Whitmore and M. R. Rose; “ Kittie’s Plea for the Mission- 
aries,” by Louise Vandermark ; collection, $1.77; closed by singing 
‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

We find in looking over the records for the last year that we have 
appropriated $44.27 for mission purposes, aside from all expenses. 
We have sent $31.27 to the Quarterly Meeting treasury, $5 00 to Cort-. 
land, Neb., to help build a church, $8.00 to the Rev. E, N. Fernald 
for home mission appropriations. Our money has been raised 
partly by card system, partly by getting names on a quilt and by 
the sale of quilts which we have made, and by doing work for others, 
such as making comfortables, knitting, etc. We have done whatso- 
ever our hands foundtodo. We feel anxious to do all wecan to help: 
in this grand work of increasing the number of those who pray for 
the evangelization of the world. Mrs. FRANK Woop, Secretary. 


The second annual meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Calhoun and North Branch Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Girard, August 21, 1885. At the business meeting Mrs. E. French 
president, and Mrs. Theodore Cook, secretary and treasurer, were 
re-elected. 

The receipts for the year were $84.84. We had a very interest- 
ing public meeting on Saturday evening. After an appropriate 
song by the congregation, Mrs. Maynard read a portion of Script- 
ure, and Mrs. Berry led in prayer; Mrs. D. F. Curtin read an in- 
teresting account of the ‘‘ Condition of Women in Eastern Lands ” ; 
a sketch of the life of Jerry McCanby, founder of the Cremorne 
Mission, New York City, prepared by Mrs. H. C. Putnam, was 
read by Mrs. H. C. Putnam; singing; a poem, ‘‘ The Heathen 
Woman’s Plea,” selected from the HeLper, read by Mrs. Waldo; 
remarks by Elder McCall. The treasurer read her annual re- 
port, and urged the sisters to greater diligence in the work. An 
essay, ‘‘Our Work,” by the president was well received; the col- 
lection was three dollars and fifty cents. 

Mrs. THEODORE Cook, Secrefary. 
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Children’s Piche. 





Orly a Little Child. 


“* And a little child shall lead them.”°—ISA. vi., 6. 


Wax NLY a little Sunday school girl, 
y, You ask me what I can do? 
# I'll tell you just what the Bible 
says, 
It’s nothing at all that is new; 
But the Lord has written it down 
in His book, 
And he only writes what is true. 


He says that the hand of a little child, 
So helpless to earn its own bread, 
May lead, yes! may lead to the foot of 
the Cross, 
To Jesus who suffered and bled; 
May lead the poor wanderer out of his 


May lead him to comfort, may lead him 
to rest, 
To the peace that is lasting and sweet ; 
That the world cannot give, that the 
world cannot take, 
To the Lord who will make all com- 
plete. 


Have we nota mission that angels might 
wish, 
Who dwell in the far blue above, 
To bring such glad tidings to poor sin- 
ning ones, 
Whom on earth our dear Saviour did 
love? 


— Selected. 


sin, 
Away from his sorrow and dread. 








The Girls ef the Rile—Naming the Baby. 


BY LAYYAH BARAKAT. 


Ir has for a long time been my great desire to tell you 
something about the girls on the Nile. To interest the dear 
little ones I will tell them how they choose little girls’ names. 

One spring morning a tall black girl came to my door and 
said, “ Naharak said, good morning. My mistress wants 
you to come to dinner at our house, for to-day we are going 
to give our little girl a name.” She took my little daughter 
under her black cloak and I made ready to follow after her. 
At the door a tall black slave met us and said, “ 4h/an-wa- 
sahlam,” welcome, and invited us to go to the ladies’ room. A 
beautiful Oriental room it was, with the most lovely rugs upon 
the floor. Around its sides was a low divan or sofa. Upon 
these the ladies, dressed in beautiful silk and wearing beauti- 
ful jewelry were reclining. When I entered the room they 
al arose, and it took me more than twenty minutes to shake 
hands with them. 
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“What a long time!” you say. Yes, but it was not as 
you shake hands with a friend. We grasped each other’s 
thumbs a great many times, each taking her turn, and swayed 
back and forth, repeating polite words in Arabic. Then I 
was invited to sit down near the baby’s mother. In a short 
time an old woman came in and took the little one in her 
arms, and began to bind her in some strips of old blue 
cotton. Then the water-bottle, painted in many colors, was 
brought in, and the mother’s jewels were hung upon it. Then 
a great basket full of candy, raisins, almonds, and different 
kinds of nuts was brought. Last of all a sieve was brought, 
and the poor little girl was put into it. About fifteen little 
girls who had been invited were standing about watching al} 
these preparations with great wide-open black eyes. 

Now upon the right side of baby in her sieve cradle a table 
was set, upon which there were three loaves of bread, each 
with a candle stuck in it. Three names were chosen, and 
they asked me to write them down. Then they put a name 
under each loaf of bread. The water-bottle was placed at 
her head, and the candy basket at her left hand, and now 
commenced the important part of the ceremony. The old 
woman took up the sieve, the three candles were lighted, and 
the mother, sitting near, took handful after handful of nuts 
and threw them over her, while the old woman shook the 
sieve, and the little children picked up the nuts that fell 
through the meshes. 

The more the sieve shook, the louder poor baby cried, but 
the sieve did not stop till the candles were quite burned out. 
I am sure you think that the little girls who were picking up 
the nuts and candy from the floor all this time had the nicest 
time. 

Now what do you think all this ceremony was for? To 
choose the best name forbaby. That under the loaf in which 
the candle remained burning longest was to belong to baby. 

Now the little children will ask why the bottle of water was 
at her head with so much jewelry hanging upon it. The 
water from the Nile means that she will be as useful as the 
Nile; the jewelry means that she will be very rich; the 
candy and nuts given to the little girls mean that she will be 
very generous; and they choose the name under the candle 
which burns the longest that she may have a long life. Now 
our little girl was called Fahrooza ; it means sapphire. 
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After that was all over a nice table was set for dinner, 
and about twenty-five Egyptian ladies beside myself sat around 
it. It was not a table that needs so much changing of dishes, 
forks, and knives as your mamma’s dinner-table does, but it 
was a very nice table, as I thought. The black slave girl 
came with a basin and pitcher and washed our hands before 
dinner. We sat around a large white handkerchief spread 
on the floor in the middle of the room, upon which was 
spread the bread. Upon this handkerchief, over the bread, 
a low table was placed, upon which was set a large brass 
waiter.. In the middle of the table was a whole lamb, stuffed 
with rice, almonds, nuts, and raisins, and roasted. The 
black girl who had brought my invitation came in, tied her 
loose, flowing sleeves behind her neck, and began to tear it 
in pieces with her fingers and put a large piece before each 
one, saying, “‘ As much as you love us, so much will you eat.” 
So many kinds of sweetmeats and cakes were served, too, 
and about 5 Pp. M., we were dismissed.—Children’s Work for 
Children. 





Contributions. 


RECEIPTS FROM SEPTEMBER 1, TO OCTOBER 1, 1885. 


MAINE. West Bowdoin,‘ Mite poco a 


Athens,Mra. Henry Ridley,$1.00; A wa ‘ban steno salary.. 
Mrs. Dana Cooley, $1.00 .. $2 00 
Bowdoinham, Auxiliary, for sup- NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


port of Radlei 6 25 . 
Bristol, Mrs. S. C. Gordon 
CoscartGin, Aaniere, for F.M.. Can dia Stee. Bedale 3. Ridkaed- 


Cornish, Auxili On %i:, 4 00 
Ce © a ‘general Concord, Mr.Moses Smith, special 
Holderness, Church, for "general 





wor coree® 7 67 
Dann’s Corner, Church.. 
East New Portland, Auxiliary... * 200 
Farmington Falls, Auxiliary, 3 00 
Farmington Falls Q. M.,collection work M 
at public meeting Laconia, Mission Band, for rs. 
Keith’s Mills, Church Lightner’s ater, $5.00; La- 
Kingfield, Auxiliary, towards L. conia School, Midnapore, 
M.of Miss Ly Le $7 00; general work, $18.00, 
New Portland, Auxiliary, $2. 50; Laconia. Auxiliary, (of the Laconia 
rs. Lydia S $1. amount $12.00 for balance of 
Mrs. E. H. Butts, $1.00.. L. M. of Mrs. J. F. Merrill). 
Presque Isle, Auxiliary.for Jessie Lake ae Mrs. John Gray, for 
Turner, Auxiliary, for F. M.,and F. 
towards L. M. of Mrs. L.A. Meredith Village, Auxiliary, for 
W. Town general work 
Waterville. "0. M., for F. M Meredith Village,“‘ Earnest Work- 


e ers,” for support of Mary 
West Bowdoin, Auxiliary, balance — Meredith. 


due for zenana teacher 


ork 
Sesieiaths Auxiliary, for on 








Contributions. 


North Sandwich, Auxiliary 

Sandwich Center, Auxiliary, for 
Mrs, Lightner’s salary 

Sandwich Center, Young People’s 
Society for Bible teacher with 
Miss I. Phillips 

Sandwich Center Q. M., Auxiliary 
collection, for Chandbali 

Weare, Q. M., Auxiliary 


VERMONT. 


Compton,Church,for Mrs. Smith’s 
salary ° 

East Albany, Church, for Mrs. 
Smith’s salary 

Lyndon Center, Auxiliary,for Mrs. 
Smith's salary 

North Tunbridge, Auxiliary, for 
Mrs. Smith’s salary 

South Strafford, Auxiliary,for Mrs. 
Smith’s salary .66 

West Charlestown, Church, for 
Mrs. Smith’s salary 

Vermont, Y. M. Auxiliary collec- 
tion, for Mrs. Smith’s salary.. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lowell, Miss S. Wyman, sfecia?. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Georgiaville, Church, Mrs. H. 
Phillips’ support, $10.00; 
Miss Franklin's salary, $2.50; 
Ragged school, $2.50 

Pascoag, Auxiliary, Miss H. Phil- 
EES ane 

Providence, Mrs. M. A. Stone, for 
Miss H. Phillips’ sunport. and 
towards L. M. of Mrs. J. J. 
Easton 

Providence, Mrs. M. N. Davison, 
for Miss H. Phillips’ support 


5 00 


1 oo 





NEW YORK. 


Poland, Mrs. A. Coon, one-half 
each for F. M. and H.M..... 


MICHIGAN. 


Elsie, Auxiliary, for F.M... .... 

Hillsdale, Auxiliary, F.M. $9.00, 
H. M. $6.75 

Van Buren Q. M., Auxiliary 


IOWA. 


Delaware and Clayton Q. M.,Aux- 
iliary, $12.59 state work, and 
$12 50 for Nettie at Midna- 


MINNESOTA. 


Champlin, Auxiliary, for Bible 
woman at Midnapore......... 
Minnesota Y. M., Auxiliary, for 


state work 
KANSAS. 


Lawrence, Mrs. F. N. W. Whit- 

comb, for work in Kansas, 
Lawrence Mrs. S. Whitcomb, 

for work in Kansas, 
Lawrence, Mrs. J. S. Whitcomb, 

for work in Kansas 
Spring Hill, Mrs. Cynthia Nessel- 

rode, for work in Kansas..... 50 

Total, $56c 48 
L. A. DEMERITTE, 7reas., 

Dover, N. H. 


CorrecTION.—In receipts for July, $6 
from Pascoag Young People’s Missionary 
Society is credited to Miss H. Phillips, 
and it should be to Miss Franklin. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION, 
TREASURER’S ReEport from Sept. 1, 1884, to Sept. 1, 1885. 


Amount in Treasury Sept. 1, 1884 $48 11 
Ashtabula Q. M., $30.66; Cleve- 
land Q. M., $89 66; Crawford 
Q. M.y 15.603 Washington Q. 
+» $121.52; Y. M. Collec. 
tions, $19 47 
Loraine Qn, $17.05 Manon Q. 
M., $120.54; ichland and 
Licking Q. M., $7.77; Har- 
mony Q. M., $43.30; Y. M. 
Collections, $11. 
MiamiQ.M . $2.00, Warren and 
Mee ‘ ee 85 rae - 
cigs “. 35; Gallia Q, 
mo, 55 40; Athens Q.M., $5.95; 
ackson Q M., $2.60; Y. M. 
ollections, $13.00 
Association Coll ction Sept. 1,” 
ih 6 i 


or Inci- 
dental Fund... 





APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Salary of Nellie Phillips, $400 00; 
School work of Nellie Phillips, 
$50.00; Industrial School, Nel- 
lie Phillips, $51.66; Guft from 
Spring Creek Church, Nellie 
Philips, $1.85; Zenana Work, 
$1.00; Harper’s Ferry, $3.50; 
Home Mission Seciety, $103.78 ; 
Educational Society, 05; 

otal. $661 66 


Incidental Fund, $1.8, ; 
Balance in Treasury Sept. 1, 85, $47 24 
Mrs. H. J, Cok, Treas, 
CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 12, 1SS5. 
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Belps for Auxiliaries. 





A LisT of the leaflets published by the Woman’s Missionary Society is 
here given, to which have been added a few books and pamphlets which 
are of especial value. They will be forwarded on receipt of price stated. 
Those under head of miscellaneous are for gratuitous distribution, but 
contributions are desired for the Literature Fund, by means of which 
they are printed. From time to time others will be added, 


Miscellaneous. 

Constitution of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Constitutions for Quarterly and Yearly Meeting Societies. 

Hints and Helps for Q. M. Societies. 

Constitution for Auxiliaries, including Hints for Organization, and 
other valuable items. 4 pages. 

Constitution for Mission Bands,including valuable suggestions. 

Blanks for reporting Mission Bands, Auxiliaries, Q..M. and Y. M. 


Readings. 
‘¢ Thanksgiving Ann.” ‘‘ A Plea for Zenana Women.” ‘A Plea for 
Santal Women.” ‘‘ The Indian Maiden’s Call.’ 


Dialogues. 
A Missionary Dialogue on India. ‘‘ The Toilers,’’ for twelve children. 
Price for Readings and Dialogues, 3 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets. 
‘¢ Missionary Reminiscences,’’ a brief history of the Free Baptist India 
MisSion.... .cccccccces Sees eceee Seana es $1.50 and 42 cts. postage. 
‘* Manual of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society ”.....10 Cts. 
‘« Historical Sketches of Woman’s Missionary Societies in America 
and England,” by Mrs. Daggett 
‘*My Missionary Box and I’’,.........eeeceeeceeees ce ceecccees 
‘¢ A Grain of Mustard Seed, or the District Secretary’s Letter.”. 10 cts. 
‘¢ Missionary Exercises,” a collection of Bible Readings, Dialogues, 
Poems, etc., including postage 
‘‘ The Golden Sheaf,’? by Mrs. H.C. Phillips....... in wits cies 
‘Uncle Ben’s Bag’”’ 
‘‘ Progress of Christian Missions,’’ a hand-book for use in the 
Family, Sabbath School, and Mission Band, including postage. 6 cts. 


Envelopes for Collectors............+..0+. 25 cts. per hundred. 
Photographs of Missionaries. 
25 cts. each, $1.50 for ten copies. Miss Crawford and Miss Ida Phil- 
lips. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, cabinet size, 40 cents, 


BuREAU OF EXCHANGE.— For the excellent helps in care of this 
department notice the addresses. For dialogues, essays, poems, 
etc., send to Miss Kate J. Anthony, 40 Summer Street, Providence, 
R.I. For letters from the missionaries, to Miss M. M. Bisbee, 1 
Kendall Street, Providence, R. I. 








